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Quotation from the Bulletin Board at Clark University 
The man who will not investigate both sides of a question is dishonest—LINCOLN. 


The Intercollegiate 
Liberal League 


\ 
\ 


‘On April 2nd and 3rd, 1921, 250 Amer- 
ican college students met in convention at 
Harvard University. The Convention was 
organized by students. Its purpose was to 
found an organization primarily of stu- 
dents, which should work in the colleges 
for: “The cultivation of the open mind; the 
decelopment of an informed student opin- 
ion on social, industrial, political and in- 
ternational questions.” (From the Conven- 
tion Prospectus.) 

Persons of eminence lent themselves to 
the occasion. Among the speakers were: 
Charles W. Eliot, Dean L. B. R. Briggs of 
Harvard, Walter Lippman, U. S. Senator 
Edwin F. Ladd, Andrew Furuseth, Henry 
R. Mussey, Francis Neilson, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and Pres- 
ident H. N. MacCraken of Vassar. 

On the side lines of the Convention— 
giving assurance to the students by their 
presence—were several hundred men and 
women past their student days. Plainly, 
this gathering of young people had mean- 
ing for those who have been working for 
social progress in industry, the professions, 
and the welfare movements. 

The outcome of the convention was the 
founding of the Intercollegiate Liberal 
League whose basis, as formulated by the 
students and incorporated in the Consti- 
tution was: 

“To bring about a fair and open- 
minded consideration of social, indu- 
‘strial, political and international 
questions by groups of college stu- 
dents. The organization will espouse 
no creed or principle other than that 
of complete freedom of assembly and 
discussion in the colleges. Its ultimate 
aim will be to create among college 
men and women an intelligent interest 
in the problems of the day.” 

Despite this plain statement, the Inter- 
collegiate Liberal League was from the 
first confused with several entirely disso- 
ciated organizations already in existence at 
the time of its inception. Its spirit was mis- 
interpreted by the press and more parti- 
cularly by a group of heresy hunters who 
mistook its intellectual liberalism for re- 
volutionary ardour! As a matter of fact, 
no youthful undertaking whose inspiration 
was a social enthusiasm has ever been less 
doctrinaire. If critical of many things in 
the existing order, the students who found- 
ed the Intercollegiate Liberal League were 
none the less sceptical as to the proposed 
panaceas. 

Despite the unwarranted attacks made 
upon it, and despite the absence of its ex- 
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Academic Freedom 


Extracts from the report of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors. 
These are taken from the report of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom for De- 
cember 1915. At this time the Committee 
drew up certain principles and definitions 
of Academic Freedom which have guided 
all its later statements. 
was Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

“American institutions of learning are 
usually. controlled by boards of trustees.... 
lt therefore becomes necessary to inquire 
into the nature of the trust reposed in 
these boards, and to ascertain to whom the 
trustees are to be considered accountable. 

The simplest case is that of a proprie- 
tary sghool or college designed for the pro- 
pagation of specific doctrines.... It is evi- 
dent that in such cases the trustees are 
bound by the deed of gift... If a church... 
establishes a college.... with the express 
understanding that the college will be 
used as an instrument of propaganda in 
the interests of the religious faith profess- 
ed by the church... the trustees have a 
right to demand that everything be subor- 
dinated te that end. If again, as has hap- 
pened in this country, a wealthy manu- 
facturer establishes a special school in a 
university in order to teach, among other 
things, the advantages of a protective 
tariff, or if as is also the case, an insti- 
tution has been endowed for the purpose 
of propagating the doctrines of socialism, 
the situation is analogous. All of these 
are essentially proprietary institutions in 
the moral sense.” 

They “constitute a private or proprie- 
tary trust,” other institutions “constitute 
a ‘public trust.... Any university which 
lays restrictions upon the intellectual free- 
dom of its professors proclaims itself a pro- 
prietary institution and should be so des- 
cribed whenever it makes a general appeal 
for funds.... There are boards (of trus- 
tees) which leave nothing to be desired... 
but there are also numerous bodies that 
have everything to learn with regard to 
academic freedom. These barbarous boards 
excercise an arbitrary power of dismissal. 
They exclude from the teachings of the 
university unpopular or dangerous sub- 
jects.” 

The function of “professional scholars 
is to impart the results of their... inves- 
tigations and reflection both to students 
and to the general public without fear .or 
favor... University teachers should be un- 
derstocd to be with respect to the con- 
clusions reached and expressed by them, 
no more subject to the control] of the trus- 
tees than are judges subject to the con- 
trol of the President with respect to their 
decisions; while of course for the same 
reason, trustees are no more to be held 
responsible for, or to be presumed to agree 
with, the opinions or utterances of pro- 
fessors than the President can be assumed 
to. approve of all the legal reasonings of 
the courts... 

There are three fields of human inquiry 
in which the race is only at the beginning: 
natural science, social science, and philo- 
sophy and religion.... In all these domains 
of knowledge, the first condition of prog- 
ress is complete and unlimited freedom to 
pursue inquiry and publish its results....” 
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The Chairman - 


Report of the National 
Student Committe for 
the Limitation of 
Armaments 


Origin 

The National Student Committee for the 
Limitation ef Armaments had its beginn- 
ings in the Princeton Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armaments and more immediately 
in the National Convocation of Colleges 
and Universities on International Disarm- 
aments, which was convened in Chicago by 
a group of religious organizations on No- 
vember 13th and 14th. The student attend- 
ance at Princeton and Chicago was large, 
and the interest keen. The National Stu- 
dent Committee has clearly been the ex- 
pression of a genuine student enthusiasm. 


Structure and Strength 

The National Student Committee com- 
prised 236 student bodies at the time it 
merged into the National Student Forum. 
They were affiliated through individual re- 
presentatives. These representatives made 
up the personnel of the National Student 
Committee, and it is through them that 
the executives worked with the college 
bodies. The National Student Committee 
established itself in forty states, and in 
Honolulu, and the District of Columbia. 
Iinances 

For the most part, the funds of the Na- 
tional Student Committee came from gra- 
duates interested in the success of the 
Washington Conference and anxious that 
college students should begin to participate 
actively in the discussion of public ques- 
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The most serious difficulty in the way 
of such freedom is “the existence in a 
democracy of an overwhelming and _ con- 
centrated public opinion. The tendency of 
modern democracy is for men to think 
alike, to feel alike and to speak alike. Any 
departure from the conventional standards 
is apt to be regarded with suspicion..... 
in a democracy there is political freedom 
but there is likely to be the tyranny of 
public opinion. 


An inviolable refuge from such 
tyranny should be found in the uni- 
versity. It should be an intellectual 
experiment station, where new ideas 
may germinate and where their fruit 
though still distasteful to the commun- 
ity as a whole, may be allowed to ripen, 
until finally, perchance, it may become 
a part of the accepted intellectual food 
of the nation or the world. Not less 
is it a distinctive duty of the university 
to be the conservator of all genuine 
elements of value in the past thought 
and life of mankind which are not in 
the fashion of the moment.’’ 
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tions; but thirty-one colleges joined in con- 
tributing a total amount of $980 to the 
expenses of the organization. This sup- 
port, small in itself, was not discouraging, 
in consideration of the fact that the Na- 
tional Student Committee was only organ- 
ized in the middle of November; that the 
executives did not stress the factor of fi- 
nancial support, and in further considera- 
tion of the characteristic reluctance of 
students to support financially any organ- 
ization whose center is outside the college. 


Purpose 

The purpose of the National Student 
Committee was to bring the Washington 
Conference and the issues involved inti- 
mately to the attention of college students; 
and to stimulate student bodies to formul- 
ate and express their opinions regarding 
the Conference. In several instances, the 
National Student Committee undertook to 
mobilize college opinion in support of spe- 
cific conference issues, but in the main the 
concern was rather that students should 
think, than what their thinking should be. 


An Evaluation 

The National Student Committee—the 
largest student organization the country 
has ever seen, and the growth of which 
was nothing short of phenomenal—touched 
the imaginations of students the country 
over; it suggested to them the importance 
of having opinions and of expressing them; 
it actually brought some into wider rela- 
tionship with the outside world; it firmly 
established the notion that free minded 
students banded together in an idealistic 
movement might figure considerably in the 
future of the country. 

But the activity stirred up by the Na- 
tional Student Committee must not be over- 
rated. The issue was popular; the aims 
of the enterprise loosely defined; and no 
oceasion tested the staunchness or clear- 
mindedness of those participating. The 
final measure of the accomplishment of the 
National Student Committee will be the 
degree to which it has served to introduce 
the National Student Forum. 


Program 

Completed: 

1. For ten weeks the National Student 
Committee furnished to thirty-one colleges 
a series of weekly articles on the Washing- 
ton Conference, begun by Colonel Frederic 
Palmer and continued by William Hard. 
These articles reached thousands of stu- 
dents. They constituted something of a 
new departure in college journalism. 

2. The National Student Committee also 
got together a series of articles on the Far 
East, most of them written from the of- 
ficial viewpoint of visiting delegations, and 
a few prepared by outside observers such 
as Nathaniel Peffer, Dr. Myehara, etc. 
This series did not take so well. Few of 
the delegations would make statements 
until after the Conference, and by that 
time public interest was exhausted. 

3. The National Student Committee was 
in another aspect a clearing house of in- 
formation. It issued various memoranda 
from time to time drawing attention to 
particular issues and distributed quantities 
of publications of other organizations in- 
terested in international affairs. Frequent 
news releases were made to the colleges 
regarding interesting meetings, experi- 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


The National Student Forum 


Only 1% of the population of the United 
States are college graduates, but more than 
50% of the leaders in the various walks 
of life have graduated from college. These 
statistics were compiled from a large mass 
of data by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. 


At this moment college walls surround 
the majority of our future leaders in in- 
dustry, politics, education, science, and~art. 
How are these men and women preparing 
to meet their problems? 


We are told on every side that students 
are careless of the responsibility which a- 
waits them, and ignorant of the power they 
possess. Yes power. Students hold within 
their careless unmanicured fingers the pre- 
servation of our civilization. Our elders 
know it. They tremble at the casual way 
we grasp our inheritance. They are afraid 
we will throw it away or trade it for a mess 
of potage. 

It is illogical for these elders to assert 
that the student’s mind is immature. They 
know perfectly well that on the contrary 
his mind is no longer soft and maleable 
but is crystallizing into something hard and 
clear which they can no longer easily in- 
fluence. 

But the students while feeling a certain 
mental maturity are uncomfortably aware 
of an equally certain mental deficiency. 
What they lack is a grip on reality, a knowl- 
edge of practical problems and current is- 
sues. These the curriculum does not as 
a rule supply and the intelligent student 
attempts to gather them for himself. 


Accordingly in many colleges, groups of 
students have formed under various names 
but all with the avowed purpose of impar- 
tially examining the controversies of the 
day and, if possible, coming to individual 
conclusions. 

A federated national organisation which 
thru its journal and speakers can keep 
these groups in touch with each other, 
will give them a broad and common basis 
of discussion and will provide some assur- 
ance of their getting down to brass tacks 
and doing some really constructive think- 
ing. Besides which it will spread the work 
of the various groups and thus increase its 
value. The National Student Committee 
proved how valuable and effective such an 
organisation could be. 


When the vigorous West meets the in- 
trospective East we should reach a real self 
consciousness, an honest fellowship and a 
practical program of progress. Not that 
the centarl organisation of the National 
Student Forum will ever impose programs 
or anything else on the federated groups. 
These groups are absolutely autonomous. 
The N. S. F. will merely act as a clearing 
house of ideas. 

The difficulty in organising the N. S. F. 
has been to get an executive committee 
which should be able to meet often enough 
to carry on the Work and should at the 
same time be nationally representative. The 
difficulty. seemed insurmountable, but it has 
been met after a fashion. 

The executive committee is composed of 
20 Students, 5 graduates and 5 faculty mem- 
bers all selected by postal ballot an the 


Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion so that the vote of every member of 
the Forum will count. But no one can 
stand for election who cannot attend at 
least 2 meetings during the year. This was 
necessary in order to provide a functioning 
committee but it limits the members for the 
present to the East. To mitigate this sec- 
tional control there is an advisory commit- 
tee composed of 1 member from every 
state where the Forum is _ represented. 
These members present the opinion in their 
states. They receive full reports of every 
executive committee meeting both motions 
and debate, and they are empowered to 
send in any motion they please which will 
be treated as a regular seconded motion 
and which may be accompanied by a reason- 
able amount of documentary material all 
of which will be read and acted on at the 
next meeting of the Executive Committee. 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 
STUDENTS FORUM 


1. Finding out what thinking students 
want and need. Ideally this means a visit 
to every college where there is interest in 
the movement. 

2. Developing into a national student 
consciousness the inspiration which now 
animates the scattered groups. One aspect 
of this task will be covered in the field 
work of the Executive Secretary. His work 
will, however, be largely supplemented by 
the publication of‘the ‘New Student.’ This 
journal will be sent fortnightly to all 
members. 

3. Helping student groups to secure suit- 
able speakers. This involves the listing of 
authorities on various subjects, letting stu- 
dents know when a good speaker is in their 
vicinity and actually making contracts be- 
tween speaker and group. This important 
service will be furnished by a Speakers 
Bureau which is already functioning. 

4, Holding periodic conferences where 
students may meet to talk over their prob- 
lems. 

5. Encouraging students to go out into 
industry in the summer recess and facilitat- 
ing their placement. And doing whatever 
else will bring about a closer cooperation 
between the work-a-day world and the col- 
lege. 

6. Developing the technique of group 
thinking and investigation. 

This organisation is admittedly an ex- 
periment. It will not continue unless it re- 
ceives an intellectual response form the stu- 
dents and financial support from the gra- 
duates. At present The National Student 
Forum has about one thousand student 
members and several hundred graduates 
and faculty. There are federated groups, 
from Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, George Wash- 
ington University, Harvard, New York Uni- 
versity Law School, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Vassar, and Wellesly. 

Its acting officers are: 

CHARLES DENBY, Jr., Chairman 

MRS. WILLARD D. STRAIGHT, Treasurer 
JOHN ROTHSCHILD, Executive Secretary 
DOROTHY BUTLER, Associate Secretary 
AMY 8S. JENNINGS, Editorial Secretary 
GEORGE D., PRATT, Jr., Foreign Secretary 


THE NEW STUDENT 


ments, student expressions of opinion, etc. 
The organization also served as liaison be- 
tween the Advisory Committee to the Am- 
erican Delegation and the students in va- 
rious colleges. 

4. The National Student Committee sent 
questionnaires to every college in the 
country for the purpose of discerning how 
much activity there had been relative to 
the conference. The answers indicated a 
total of 716 meetings within a period of 
three months. 

5. Based on authorization from the state 
chairmen, the National Student Committee 
issued various statements relative to Na- 
tional or International situations which 
arose during the conference. 

6. The culmination of the activity inspir- 
ed in the colleges by the National Student 
Committee was a delegation consisting of 
the six regional chairmen and certain of- 
ficers of the organization which waited on 
President Harding in Febraury. ‘This de- 
legation presented a resolution composite 
of upwards of 90 resolutions which had 
been passed in individual colleges. It fol- 
lows: 

“It is believed that the series of treaties 
drawn by the Washington Conference 
should be expeditiously ratified in their 
entirety by the U. S. Senate because they 
are definite steps toward the limitation of 
armaments by international agreement and 
are indicative of a genuine tendency to- 
wards international understanding and 
cooperation; and because a failure to ra- 
tify these treaties would result in aug- 
mented distrust among nations. 

“In addition, the students of America 
commend the spirit which prompted Mr. 
Wilson to propose the League of Nations 
and the similar spirit which moved Mr. 
Harding to call the Washington Conference 
because it manifests a not distant possibil- 
ity of an organization of nations adequately 
prepared to peaceably adjust international 
difficulties. 

“Furthermore, the students are of the 
opinion that the United States should part- 
icipate in the Genoa or some similar con- 
ference on condition that the agenda in- 
clude balancing the budgets of European 
countries, reduction of land armaments, 
breaking down of economic barriers and 
German reparations. It is further antici- 
pated that such a Conference will lead to 
the adoption of policies by which in the 
future international welfare will predom- 
inate over purely national interests in the 
conduct of international Economic affairs.” 


Uncompleted Program 
The National Student Committee has al- 
most completed work on a series of posters 
dealing with “The Causes of War.” These 
are to be distributed for posting to all 
colleges of the country. 
CHARLES DENBY, Jr. 
Student Chairman 
JOHN ROTHSCHILD, 
Executive Chairman 


ecutive secretary during most of this past 
year, the Intercollegiate Liberal League 
made its way into eight colleges and built 
up a membership of eight hundred and 
fifty. But much more significant than its 
enrollment, or the services of its Speakers 
Bureau, were its intangible accomplish- 
ments. The mere existence of the Inter- 
collegiate Liberal League seems to have 


The N.S. F. Speakers’ 


Bureau 


The Speakers’ Bureau of the National 
Student Forum is not a mere hope nor an 
idle promise; it is a lively fact, a going 
concern. It has functioned under the aegis 
of the Intercollegiate Liberal League since 
the first of October and during this time 
has built the machinery which is now ready 
to be utilized by the new organization. 

A list of five hundred speakers on every 
conceivable subject has been compiled. The 
majority of these lecturers are concentrated 
in the East but there are some from all 
parts of the country. Although operating 
from New York the Bureau supplied speak- 
ers on the arms question during the con- 
ference to colleges as far west as Nevada 
and as far south as Louisiana. The college 
groups in the main focussed their entire 
attention during the sessions of the Wash- 
ington Conference on the problem of the 
restriction of armaments. In an effort to 
throw some light on this complex question 
the Bureau circulated speakers represent- 
ing every point of view—the military, the 
scientific, the humanitarian, the pacifist, the 
pragmatic and the idealistic. Ministers from 
the visiting foreign delegations were per- 
suaded to speak at two student mass meet- 
ings, one in New York and one in Boston. 

The Speakers’ Bureau wishes above every- 
thing else to serve the local group. Its 
job is to keep ‘‘on the inside” of everything. 
It is, therefore, able to route speakers who 
know their subjects from first hand ex- 
perience. It knows what Indians in this 
country are qualified to talk on Gandhi and 
his non-resistance policy. It keeps in touch 
with labor bureaus, Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations, the Industrial Democracy Bureau, 
so that it knows where the men are who can 
analyze the present coal strike from one 
point of view or another. It cares for an 
unbiassed presentation of the post war 
problems of Europe and finds people who 
can give unprejudiced pictures. The Far 
East, Mexico, Russia, the Negro question, 
socialism, minimum wage, open shop, col- 
lective bargaining, profit sharing, free 
speech, censorship, co-operative movement 
—all these and many others problems are 
crying for solution. The Speakers’ Bureau 
of the National Student Forum does its bit 
by providing information on all. In addi- 
tion, an English correspondent keeps us 
informed on the distinguished foreigners 
who visit this country. Through their 
agents in the United States they can some- 
times be induced to speak to college groups. 
Mr. Norman Angell was exceptionally kind 
this winter and offered to speak to college 
audiences at a considerably reduced rate. 

The primary aim of the Speakers’ Bureau 
is to be of service. Through it we hope to 
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had a vitalizing effect on groups of earn- 
est students the country over. Organiza- 
tions for the consideraion of current af- 
fairs have appeared in a number of colleges 
were there were none before, and the breeze 
which has blown occasionally from the 
office of the Intercollegiate Liberal League 
seems to have revived a number of others 
which were existent, but distinctly wilted. 
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Free Speech at Barnard 


Barnard College has often objected to the 
censorship of speakers which has more 
than once prevented the students hearing 
novel and interesting points of view. In an 
effort to discover the real reasons for this 
censorship and an attempt to eliminate 
them, the Student Council met with the 
Faculty Committee on Student Organiza- 
tions and threshed out the subject. It de- 
veloped that the reasons for censorship 
were two, and they are expressed with ad-. 
mirable clarity in the report of the Student 


Council which was made public thru the 
Barnard Bulletin on March 16. 


“The reasons set forth by the Faculty 
Committee for the necessity of a censor- 
ship rule were discussed, such as the intel- 
lectual exploitation of the students, and 
the probability that views of extreme 
speakers would be identified with the rep- 
utation of the college and so reduce enroll- 
ment and bequests. Having now learned 
both the student and Faculty attitude 
Student Council took its stand in the mat- 
ter as expressed in the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, that it is the feeling of 
Student Council: 

That there is nothing gained in shield- 
ing students during four years from 
problems and ideas they must face dur- 
ing the rest of their life, and 

That if they are considered incapable 
of rational judgment upon theories pre- 
sented to them, the solution lies in fur- 
ther training in scientific method rather 
than in quarantine from ideas, and 

That a reputation for fearless open- 
mindedness is more to be desired for an 
academic institution than material pros- 
perity, and 

That, therefore, we wish to go on 
record as opposing any form of censor- 
ship of the college platform; 

However, we realize the impossibility 
of attaining that ideal at present, and 

Therefore, we respectfully petition 
the Dean of Barnard College at least to 
make the certainty of incurring unde- 
sired notoriety for the college the only 
basis for exclusion of outside speakers.” 


encourage the liberal groups in their effort 
to stimulate independent thinking on social, 
political, industrial and international ques- 
tions. It is the one concrete service which 
the central organization renders to its 
groups. It is also one way of carrying 
out the aim of the organization. If the stu- 
dents belonging to the National Student 
Forum maintain an inquiring attitude; if 
they study and discuss contemporary con- 
tentions in an impartial and broad-minded 
spirit, they will want help and light from 
men and women who have devoted their en- 
tire lives to studying these questions. In 
representing all creeds and all shades of 
opinion in each creed they will aid the stu- 
dents in their constructve effort to find the 
truth by revealing to them the fallacies of 
half-truths. 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. BUTLER 
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THE NEW STUDEN 


Clark University Fights For 
Academic Freedom 


Statement drawn up for the Colleges of the United States 


Scott Nearing’s Speech 
Stopped by Pres. Atwood 


In December, President Atwood gave his 
consent to a public meeting of the Clark 
University Liberal Club, to be addressed 
by Dr. Seott Nearing. This meeting could 
not be arranged. Late in February the 
officers of the Liberal Club secured the 
consent of President Atwood for a meeting 
to be held on March 14 to be addressed 
by Dr. Nearing. A few days previous to 
the date of the meeting President Atwood 
informed Mr. Fraser, President of the 
Liberal Club, that there was being ar- 
ranged a geography lecture for that same 
night and requested a postponement of the 
Nearing lecture. Mr. Fraser explained 
that postponement was impossible and re- 
ceived the reply that the meeting might be 
held, but in a different hall from that orig- 
nally assigned. 

Dr. Nearing’s lecture had been in prog- 
ress an hour and three-quarters when Dr. 
Atwood arrived. Within five minutes 
thereafter the President arose and, declar- 
ing to Mr. Fraser that this was “disgust- 
ing,” ordered Mr. Fraser to “stop him,” 
“tell him to stop.” Mr. Fraser went to the 
platform and spoke to Dr. Nearing who 
immediately stopped his address. Dr. At- 
wood stepped to the platform and with no 
explanation declared the meeting was dis- 
missed. Amazement held the audience 
motionless. Dr. Atwood repeated in an 
angry manner several times, “this meeting 
is dismissed.” The bulk of the audience 
still remaining in the hall, Dr. Atwood in 
no uncertain manner, ordered the janitor 
to extinguish the lights and intimated that 
the police might be summoned. 

The audience, thus astounded and in- 
sulted by the unprecedented attitude and 
conduct of the president of Clark Uni- 
versity, was composed of professors of the 
University and members of their families 
and their friends, graduate and undergrad- 
uate students and their friends and a num- 
ber of interested and prominent Worcester 
people. 


The Tradition of Clark 


Clark University, since its inception, has 
always defended the principle of freedom 
of speech and thought. Its founder, Jonas 
G. Clark, in his will made specific provision 
for such a policy by stating: 


(Extract from the will of Jonas G. Clark, 
item 33, (p. 71 as printed):) 


“And I also declare in this connection, 
that it is my earnest desire, will and di- 
rection, that the said University, in its 


by the students of Clark 


practical management, as well as in the- 
ory, may be wholly free from every kind 
of denominational or sectarian control, 
bias or limitation, and that its doors may 
be ever open to all classes and persons 
whatsoever may be their religious faith or 
political sympathies, or to whatever creed, 
sect, or party they may belong, and I 
especially charge upon my executors and 
said trustees, and the said Mayor to secure 
the enforcement of this clause of my will 
by aplications to the Court as above pro- 
vided, or otherwise by every means in 
their power.” 


During the long administration of G. 
Stanley Hall, the one great principle of 
the University was untrammeled academic 
freedom. Under this policy the University 
ranked as one of the greatest intellectual 
centers in the world. Liberally-minded 
students and scholarly professors carefully 
nurtured the idea of man’s inalienable right 
to freedom of expression. The University 
halls were the central points toward which 
and from which ideas moved. Many lib- 
eral speakers, men of recognized ability 
presented their views of society without 
hindrance. 

Under the auspices of the Liberal Club 
this year such speakers as Rev. Dr. George 
R. Lunn, former Socialist mayor of Sche- 
nectady, Allan McCurdy of the ‘“Commit- 
tee of 48” and others addressed the stu- 
dents and their guests. In accordance also 
with the open-minded policy of the organi- 
zation, Rev. Dr. Benjamin J. Wyland, Dr. 
Murlin of Boston University and other con- 
servatives occupied the platform. 


In none of these instances of expression 
of ideas was any meeting interfered with. 
Students were allowed the freedom of un- 
biased search for truth. The Clark student 
was credited with a degree of intelligence 
and mental poise, for in the words of ex- 
President Sanford, “The Student Body is 
mature and earnest.” 

With the amalgamation of the graduate 
and collegiate bodies, these principles were 
to be maintained. For, in the words of 
Charles H. Thurber, President of the Board 
of Trustees at the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Atwood on February 1, 1921, “... it 
is absolutely necessary that Clark shall be 
true to certain fundamental principles; 
and of these two stand out conspicuously. 

“The true university spirit must forever 
be maintained. That spirit is the spirit 
of truth. It requires both historical and 
the experimental disciplines; the one to 
make clear the truth we have to build on; 
the other to go forward from what we have 
and annex more and more of the undis- 
covered country.” 

Then, outlining his future policy in his 


speech of acceptance of the Presidency of 
Clark, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood commits 
himself to the traditions of Clark by say- 
ing, “I wish to pledge to you, to all those 
connected with Clark University, and to all 
friends of this University, that I will do 
my best to carry forward the noble work 
which has here been so well begun.” 

In 1921-22, Frank Tannenbaum, Ph. D. 
Columbia, author of “The Labor Movye- 
ment,” spoke here on that subject. Harry 
Laidler also spoke upon “Present Condi- 
tions of Socialism in Europe.” 

Both these meetings were sanctioned by 
President Atwood, admission was free and 
public, and they were not interfered with. 


Students Ask President 
Atwood for Explanation 


On Wednesday, March 15, the represen- 
tatives of the Student Body formally in- 
vited the President to address a special 
assembly. He was respectfully requested 
to set forth the future policy of the admin- 
istration with reference to the freedom of 
utterance that had become traditional un- 
der former presidents. This he agreed to 
do on Monday, March 20 at noon. At the 
appointed time the entire University body 
assembled to hear the address. A thought- 
ful member of the Faculty had caused sev- 
eral State detectives to be scattered among 
the audience, and had also informed city 
police stationed at all entrances to the 
building! 

The President of the Student Body called 
the meeting to order, and the President of 
the Student Council announced that every 
Student was to bear in mind that on this, 
as on all other such occasions, gentlemanly 
conduct was in order, and that any other 
kind of deportment would not be tolerated 
by the Student Body. 

President Atwood entered, was extended 
academic courtesy, and proceeded at once 
to the address. 

He emphasized the fact that the address 
Was specifically directed to the undergrad 
uates whom he had come to speak to “after 
receiving a perfectly appropriate and cour- 
teous invitation to address them.” Then 
followed an explanation of his reason for 
breaking up the meeting at which Dr. 
Nearing had spoken. His reason, in view 
of the facts of the case, seemed incredible 
to those present. It should be stated be- 
fore quoting his reason, that, in the opin- 
ion of a dozen professors who were present. 
Dr. Nearing had spoken and was._sstill 
speaking in a wholly proper manner, when 
Dr. Atwood suddenly entered the hall and 
ordered the audience to leave. However, 
the President delivered himself of this ex- 
planation: 
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“I take the position that not only 
the sentiments he was expressing, but 
the unscientific method of presenta- 
tion and the intemperate manner in 
which he was conducting that address 
made it inappropriate for a university 
hall.” 

As stated above, this statement seemed 
incredible in the light of the facts. All in- 
formed persons who listened to Dr. Near- 
ing are agreed that every statement he 
made could be substantiated by such works 
as those of James Bryce, Thorstein Veblen, 
E. A. Ross, A. P. Fitch and Roscoe Pound. 
And they are further agreed that if the 
Clark faculty were to take the President 
at his word, agreeing that the statements 
made by Dr. Nearing are unfit for college 
students to hear, they could henceforth 
offer no adequate courses in American his- 
tory and government in economics and 
social science at this university. The Pres- 
ident’s analysis of the speech suggests a 
genuine lack of familiarity with the fun- 
damentals of the social sciences. 

The students were willing, however, to 
allow the President’s own interpretation of 
Dr. Nearing’s remarks to pass in anticipa- 
tion of the real issue: Clark’s traditional 
academic freedom. 

After a while he gave some idea of his 
own real feeling in this: 

“Gentlemen, I believe in freedom of 
speech. An open forum where all kinds 
of ideas may be aired may serve a useful 
purpose in society, but I am certain in my 
own mind that a univercity should not be 
conducted on that basis. .... until some 
other provision is made, I shall fee! the 
responsibility of deciding what speakers 
you may invite to the University to address 
you in our halls, and what public meetings 
you may hold within the wails of this 
Un‘versity.” 


Explanation Generally 
Unsatisfactory 


To the students it seemed, ard it still 
seems, that a University is just the place 
where all kinds of ideas should be “aired”’ 
(provided, of course, that they are “aired” 
in a scholarly and gentlemanly manner). 
As to the legal right of the President to 
be the sole judge as to whom the students 
may or may not invite to address them, 
there is no doubt. The issue, however, is 
not the legal right and physical force; the 
issue is that of academic freedom. It was 
plain to the students that the President’s 
idea of academic freedom did not coincide 
with their own. The students had asked 
for this address because they had seen the 
President discourteously break up a meet- 
ing in which a distinguished scholar was 
presenting views in a scientific manner, and 
they wanted to know if that sort of thing 
(hitherto unheard of at Clark) was to con- 
tinue. 

Regarding freedom within the institu- 
tion, the President was still less specific. 
We regret that he here introduced the re- 
ligious issue, taking to task professors 
who “lead students to disrespect the sin- 
cere religious beliefs of the peuple.” From 
here to the end he dwelt on this subject. 
Before leaving the platform, he said that 
at first he regretted the Nearing incident. 
but that on further thought he was glad 
it happened just as it had. 


President Atwood Suggests 
Permanent Supervision 


Immediately after the President had left 
the room a meeting of the undergraduate 
body was convened. A committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President for the 
purpose of clarifying some points of the 
address. This action was taken because 
of the President’s suggestion that such a 
course be followed if he had not made him- 
self perfectly clear. 


On the following Friday the committee 
met with the President. He expressed an 
earnest desire to reach an understanding 
“which,” he said, “did not necessarily mean 
an agreement.” After a brief discussion 
the President suggested, in answer to a 
question, that a possible solution of the 
present difficulty would be to place super- 
vision of all meetings of the Liberal Club 
(i.e. open meetings) and of other groups 
of the college in the hands of a committee 
who should decide whether or not a given 
speaker should be permitted to come to 
Clark. He said that perhaps the Univer- 
sity Senate could handle the matter, or 
some other committee. Only one man of 
the ten men on the committee voiced the 
possibility of agreement to this general 
proposition. The committee insisted upon 
no such supervision, and further negotia- 
tions were considered idle. The committee 
then withdrew. 

In conversation with members of this 
committee the President had expressed 
himself as not in accord with the policy 
followed up to this time at the University: 
that of holding no definite supervision over 
meetings to be addressed by those whom 
the students had invited after informal 
conversation with interested members of 
the Faculty. It also developed from this 
previous meeting that the President was 
much surprised to know that one condi- 
tion upon which prominent speakers are 
asked to address the meetings of the Lib- 
eral Club is that they consent to an open 
forum after their addresses. He seemed 
to feel sure that these men were simply 
propagandists who spoke their views and 
departed unchallenged. At this meeting 
the President had also said that he greatly 
regretted the “dramatic way” in which he 
had broken up the Nearing meeting. 


Issue Clearly Joined 


As a result of the address and subse- 
quent events, it is clear that the President 
and the Students’ Committee do not agree 
on the matter of a committee of the Fac- 
ulty’s passing on the eligibility of men to 


address the student meetings. The issue is 


clearly joined. 

Concerning internal academic freedom, 
the President has expressed himself fully 
since the address. 

He neither sympathizes with nor intends 
to tolerate a continuation of the policies 
of eritical thought and scientific attitude 
which alone have caused Clark to stand 
out among American colleges and univer- 
sities. From this verdict there is no ap- 
peal so the university seems doomed to 
lose “those peculiarly characteristic rights” 
outlined in the statement of the Student 
Body, with the result there outlined. 


Extra- Curricula 
Activities and 
Academic Freedom 


By President Wallace W. Atwood 


An abstract of the President’s Address 
delivered at Clark University a few days 
after Scott Nearing spoke at the Liberal 
Club. This abstract was prepared by the 
President himself. 


I closed the meeting because I was un- 
willing to have the University in any way, 
directly or indirectly, actually or appar- 
ently, responsible for our students’ listen- 
ing any longer to the sentiments which 
were being expressed by the speaker. The 
point at issue is not alone one of my dis- 
approval of his malignment of the moral 
integrity of the American people. I take 
the position that not only the sentiments 
he was expressing, but the unscientific 
method of presentation, and the intemperate 
manner in which he was conducting the 
address, made it inappropriate for a Uni- 
versity hall. 

I believe in the freedom of speech. An 
open forum where all kinds of ideas may 
be aired, may serve a very useful purpose 
in our society, but I am certain in my own 
mind that a university should not be con- 
ducted on that basis. When you are admit- 
ted as students to this University, you are 
not by that act given the right or privilege 
of calling to the halls of the University any 
whom you may select to assist us in our 
educational work. All that comes into your 
lives while you are here has an educational 
influence upon you. Education is almost 
a mysterious process. Most significant 
lessons may come in some fraternity-home 
conversation, or on the athletic field, or 
when you work together to produce just 
as good a dramatic performance as you 
can. It may be that you learn the most 
important prinziples which are to guide 
you in life, in the gymnasium, in your 
Debating Society, or when some _ issue 
comes up in a student organization. 

I consider the activities of the so-called 
Liberal Clubs in American Colleges to be 
extra-curricula activities. As yet we have 
made no special provision here at Clark 
for overseeing or in any way directing 
these particular activities and, therefore, 
until some other provision is made, I shall 
feel the responsibility of deciding what 
speakers you may invite to the University 
to address you in our halls, and what pub- 
lic meetings you way hold within the halls 
of this University. 

The presentation of the two sides of a 
question, especially on questions affecting 
the social welfare of the community out- 
side the immediate university circle, should 
be made without passion, without any in- 
tention of furthering misunderstanding, or 
of arousing antagonism or hatred in the 
minds of one group of people against any 
other group. The careful discrimination 
of the scholar and of the true teacher, who 
uses the scientific method of presentation, 
and who has the best welfare of the next 
generation at heart, will, while presenting 
the truth as he sees it, develop in the stu- 
dent a power of discrimination between 
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President Atwood’s 
Opinion On The 


Nearing Incident 


Prepared by himself ‘‘for Publication 
in The Intercollegiate Journal.’’ 


Much of the material which has been 
distributed relative to the Scott Nearing 
incident at Clark University, including 
some that has gone out from members of 
this University, includes many absolutely 
false statements and misrepresentations of 
the actual conditions here at the _ insti- 
tution. 

There has been absolutely no infringe- 
ment upon freedom of speech, or freedom 
of discussion, or academic freedom for any 
member of this institution. The question 
at issue was to what extent the Faculty, 
and Officers of Administration should be 
responsible for the invitations extended to 
persons not members of the University to 
speak here at Clark. The following state- 
ment from the Faculty of the University 
disposes of that question. 


STATEMENT SIGNED 


AT CLARK 


At the request of the President, the Fa- 
eulty of Clark University prepared the 
following statement regarding academic 
freedom in the University, and the regula- 
tion of certain extra-curricula activities of 
student organizations. This statement was 
unanimously adopted by the Faculty, ap- 
proved hy the President in representing 
the Administration, and approved also by 
the duly authorized representatives of the 
Graduate and Undergraduate Students of 
the University. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND REGU- 
LATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULA 
ACTIVITIES OF STUDENT OR- 

NIZATIONS AT CLARK 
UNIVERSITY. 


1. “The Faculty believes that the academ- 
ic freedom of no member of the Clark 
Faculty has ever been trespassed upon 
and anticipates no danger of any such 
trespass. 

2. “As concerns the conduct of classes 
and the invitation of speakers before 
classes and seminars, the responsibility 
should rest, as it always has, with the 
instructor concerned. 

8. “As concerns public meetings under 
University auspices (by which in this 
instance is understood any gathering 
under student management open to 
persons not regularly enrolled as mem- 
bers of the institution) which must, in 
the nature of the case, carry a certain 
degree of University sanction, the Fa- 
culty is of the opinion that speakers 
should be introduced only with the of- 
ficial approval of a standing committee 
of the Faculty under the chairmanship 
of the President. 

4. “As concerns meetings of student or- 
ganizations that are open to members 
of the institution in general, the Fa- 
culty is of the opinion that speakers 
from outside the institution should be 
invited only with the approval of a 
joint board in which students and Fa- 
culty are equally represented. 

5. “As concerns meetings of student or- 


ganizations open only to their own re- 
gular membership, the Faculty recom- 
mends that the responsibility for the 
speakers invited and the conduct of the 
organization in general be placed upon 
the members of that organization, un- 
der the advice of a member of the Fa- 
culty elected by the organization. 

The above statement has met with the 
approval of the Administration, the Fa- 
culty and the duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Students.” 

Clark remains devoted and consecrated 
to the search for truth, and to a high moral 
standard in its educational work. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALLACE W. ATWOOD 
President of Clark University. 


Statement of Clark 
Student Body 


We, the undersigned, duly elected exe- 
cutive officers representing respectively 
every undergraduate student organization 
of Clark University, being desirous of 
clarifying in the eyes of the Trustees of 
Clark University, the President of Clark 
University and the public our position re- 
garding the policy of Clark University as 
an institution of higher learning, do hereby 
define our views and opinions. 

1. We do not advocate Socialism, Bolshe- 
vism, Communism, or Anarchism. 

2. We do believe in the incontrovertible 


right and duty of educators, educational 


institutions and most especially institutions 
of higher learning to teach, to discuss and 
announce the truth in whatever form it 
may appear, wholly free from coercion by 
any influence of special interest or insid- 
uous propaganda. 

8. Most pertinent to the present local 
situation, we believe that the issue is not 
bound up with support of socialistic or 
anarchistic doctrines. To such doctrines 
we do not subscribe. 

4. We do believe that Clark University 
ceases to exist as an institution of higher 
learning when it is deprived of those pecu- 
liarly characteristic principles enunciated 
by its benefactor and founder, Jonas Gil- 
man Clark, and carefully nurtured by its 
former President, G. Stanley Hall, through- 
out its previous existence. 

5. These principles are that there shall 
never be any abridgement of the inaliable 
right of self-expression within the environs 
of the University; that, in the words of the 
founder which we believe to be peculiarly 
relevant to the situation, “ ... its doors 
may be ever open to all classes and persons 
whatsoever may be their religious faith or 
political sympathies, or to whatever creed, 
sect, or party they may belong.” 


that which is or is not an obvious detriment 
to public morals or the conduct of orderly 
government. He will never lead students 
to disrespect sincere religious beliefs. 

We who wish academic freedom must 
always remember that we are members of 
a public service institution, granted special 
privileges because we have agreed to fur- 
nish special services for the good of society. 
While we appreciate and respect the mem- 
bers of the medical profession for the care 
they exercise in considering the physical 
welfare of individuals we must recognize 


Students Abroad 


Russian Students In 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Russian students in Czecho-Slovakia are 
receiving official help from the ministry 
of the country. “The Orient News,” an 
English newspaper in Constantinople, re- 
ports that a committee has been formed 
under Dr. Benes, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Czecho-Slovakia, to aid these 
emigrant students. During the past year 
1,500 Russian students and 60 Russian 
University Professors have been given as- 
sistance to the exent of 3,000,000 kronen. 


Germany 

The European Student Relief for Ger- 
many in its intermediate report states that 
students have been making the greatest 
personal sacrifices in order to finish their 
courses. But that is not enough. They 
have been forced to establish the closest 
co-operation in buying, selling, and repair- 
ing. Three students use the same suit of 
clothes and work in shifts at the same job. 


Anti-Militarist Posters 


The National Student Committee for the 
Limitation of Armaments is publishing a 
posthumous series of posters on the 
CAUSES OF WAR for display in the col- 
leges of the country. The purpose of the 
posters is not condemnation but analysis. 
In preparing them the idea has been upper- 
most that what intelligent people need to 
be told is not that war is cruel and costly 
but that it is the result of certain forces 
which can be constantly observed as they 
are at work in our society. It is hoped 
that the practical effect of the posters will 
be to make a large number of students 
conscious of these forces so that the protest 
which has hitherto been aimed at arma- 
ments and military cliques alone, may be 
deflected in part to the more insidious 
enemies of international peace: Imperi- 
alism and Competitive Nationalism. 

The series has been months in prepara- 
tion. Among the artists who have colla- 
borated are Rube Goldberg, Freuh of the 
New York World, Louis F. Grant, and 
Charles A. Winter. The text is the work 
of a number of graduate students, profes- 
sors, and journalists. 

These posters, which will be issued in 
succession for five weeks constitute a uni- 
que undertaking in international educa 
tion. For the first time in the history of 
the country students are trying to educate 
themselves and each other through a Stu- 
dent Organization. 


as educators that we have entrusted to our 
care the minds and characters‘of the young 
people of this country. These young peo- 
ple are the dearest members of the home, 
and in them lies the hope of this nation. 
Our problem is to develop in them that 
strength of character and soundness of 
judgment which will assure the perma- 
nency of all that is good in our social, re- 
ligious and governmental institutions, and 
we may hope that through them that which 
is not good may be properly corrected. 

Gentlemen, the words Academic Freedom 
to me simply spell Responsibility. 


‘The New Student’’ 


AMY S. JENNINGS, Editor 


Associate Editors 


JOHN ROTHSCHILD EVELYN ORNE 


Editorial Advisers 
LEONIE ADAMS ..... Editor, Barnard Bulletin 
DEVERE ALLEN. Managing Ed. “World Tomorrow” 
HERBERT CROLY ... . Editor, “New Republic” 
LOUIS 'D., FROPDRICK. 3... Editor, ‘‘Asia” 
JOSEPH K. HART... . Associate Editor, “‘Survey’’ 
FRIEDA KIRCHWEY .. Associate Editor, ‘‘Nation” 
DONALD SEITZ. . Business Manager, “N. Y. World” 


Those who are not especially interested 
in the work of the National Student Forum, 
but who would like to receive “The New 
Student” either from mere curiosity or from 
an interest in the doing'’s of the modern stu- 
dent may subscribe for the journal without 
becoming members.. The subscription rate 
for non-members is $1.00 a year. “The New 
Student” is published every fortnight dur- 
ing the college year. 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
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Those who are sufficiently interested in 
the work of the National Student Forum 
to want to contribute something towards its 
support are urged to become members. 
The membership dues are $1.00 a year of 
which 50c. is a subscription for the “New 
Student”. $1.00 membership dues cannot 
support the organization; you are therefore 
asked, if possible, to contribute something 
more. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, New York 


Penclose Greet. y. as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 


for one year as a 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 


member.* It is understood that 50c. goes 
to the support of “The New Student”. 


Ce 
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* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—-Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Ex-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested’ in the N. S. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


SERVICE TO. STUDENTS 


The National Student Forum is not throwing this 
journal at the heads of its members and friends. 
If there is any matter which a group of students 
believes. to be of interest and which they would like 
to present to the colleges of America tor discussion 
we shall be very glad to give them space 
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This small and modest sheet which comes 
to you unheralded and unsolicited is not 
meant primarily to wrap around your shoes 
or to light your fire. First and foremost 
it is the mouthpiece of the N. S. F. and is 
the tangible evidence that the college stu- 
dents of America are imaginative, ambi- 
tious, curious, experimentive, thoughful, 
open minded and in earnest. 


The Poor Student 


has heard for so long that he is a fool and 
a weakling, that he only goes to college 
to waste his father’s money and his own 
time, that he learns nothing there except 
to be crushingly polite after the manner 
of senators instead of frankly rude after 
the manner of Theodore Roosevelt, that 
finally he has come to believe more or less 
in the justice of his condemnation. The 
case of the student feminine is almost 
worse. She is accused of going to college 
to become a more interesting companion 
to the man she finally marries, and also 
because college is a good vantage point 
from which to survey the youths of the 
day before selecting her victim. The 
poo—oor students! She has bobbed hair 
and a powdered nose, and he wears fetching 
ties and carries a cigarette case to supply 
his feminine friends. They certainly are 
in a ba—ad way! 


Take Mr. Edison 


Not that he ever went to college. He 
didn’t. That’s why he’s such a wonder. 
He made the students look pretty small. 
The white collared stiffs who think them- 
selves so fine, who boasted openly that they 
were the future leaders of the world, 
couldn’t even tell him the difference be- 
tween Guttapercha and Guatemala. Gam- 
boge was an article unknown to them. 
What depths of ignorance! The “Looker 
on in Washington” suggests in the New 
York World that whenever Mr. Edison 
wishes to know some thing, instead of la- 
boriously studying up the subject in ref- 
erence books, he sends out questionnaries 
to students. They rapidly give hm all the 
information he wants and charge nothing 
for the service. Another advantage of: this 
method is that Mr. E’s ignorance is kept a 
profound secret. Such an interpretation 
would never have occurred to the humble 
student. He is used to scorn and excepts 
it. He is 


The Modern Pariah 


Scholars abuse him becaaise he is lacking 


in thoroughness, Mr. i because he is ig- . 


norant, business men because he is full of 
windy theories, conservatives because he 
is radical, radicals because he has no class 
hatred, the old because he is young. The 
very dead point out to him from their 
graves that he is not yet mature. And the 
student? 


The Student Goes His Way 


among the marble halls and vaulted cor- 
ridors which kindly disposed men of wealth 
have provided for his education. He listens 
to a valuable but underpaid flow of ver- 
biage from the lips of intellectual lumin- 


aries and intelligent reflectors—and as a 
rule he makes little or no response. He is 
not cynical. Cynicism is no longer fash- 
ionable with the student, but he is a little 
skeptical. He wants to be shown. He 
wants to test everything, poke everything, 
look at everything, in the hope that he may 
finally build up for himself a worthy am- 
bition to guide him thru the extraordinary 
tangle of modern life and ideas. He can- 
not as a rule accept the goals offered to 
him; he must find his own. The new stu- 
dent is the chronicle of his search for a 
goal and his enquiry after it. 
(Continued p 8 col. 3) 
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The Greater Greed 


In General. Students may not know 
what they want, but like every one else, 
they want a great deal more than they 
have. This intuition we shall refer to 
as The Greater Greed. It is to be the main 
object of this journal to chronicle all dis- 
coveries and investigations made among 
students by the Greater Greed. 


For instance there is a genera! greedy 
desire among colleges at present to take 
part in the life of the community about 
them. They are no longer content to play 
football, and the ukele. This life is amus- 
ing and exciting but in a sense (a rather 
distorted sense perhaps) it s_ cloistral. 
The National Student Committee for Dis- 
armament gave them an opportnity for a 
wider and more practical use of their phi- 
losophy, economics, and history courses, 
which they are not likely to forget. 


Studiczs. Studies as such have, there- 
fore, become of more vital interest, and 
students are full of greedy desires in re- 
gard to them. These will be faithfully re- 
ported. 


Other lives. Students touch and exam- 
ine all they can reach. Most of this ma- 
terial, however is drawn from books and 
is inclined to be theoretical. There are 
great sections of life which they cannot 
directly experience and about which they 
are constantly being given information and 
statistics. The journal will try to bring 
direct experience of these lives to the stu- 
dents by publishing in each issue begin- 
ning with the next, an account by some 
worker of his own life. These writers may 
include bookbinders, miners, senators, long- 
shoremen,—any one we can get to write in- 
telligibly for us. 

Abroad. There will be accounts of what 
foreign students are doing. 

Reciprocal Advice. An if I Were Old If 
I Were Young column in which 2 or more 
generations may give each other advice. 

Book Reviews of the most valuable books 
for students to read. The reviewer will be 
asked to choose his own book. 


Correspondence. We are particularly de- 
sirous of obtaining opinions from students 
(and others) on the subjects presented in 
the journal. Such letters should be limited 
if possible to 300 or 400 words. As many 
as possible will be printed. 


Cantributions to all the above depart- 
ments are earnestly solicited. 
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BOOK REVIEW THECLARKSAGA 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By James Harvey Robinson* 


The “New Student” will publish a second 
yeview of this extraordinarily iteresting 
book in its next issue. Hverybody we ask 
to write a review wants to expound the 
“Mind in the Making’’. 


In this essay, which aims at “cultivat- 
ing a proper distrust for the older notions 
on which we still continue to rely,” this 
well-known historical writer attempts to 
draw a kaleidoscopic picture of the various 
phases and transformations—both prehis- 
toric and historic—through which the hu- 
man mind has passed. He advocates a 
method for freeing it from its present bon- 
dage by “the liberaton of Intelligence,” 
through the scrapping of our present edu- 
cational, social and religous idols. 


He shows man up to himself in most un- 
complimentary terms. It is done in an en- 
tertaining and stimulating manner. This 
should be among the books around which 
debates could be most fruitfully centered. 
The more one disagrees, the more inter- 
esting the discussion, He often disagrees 
with himself. 


He first cracks our primal egg: then 
takes us through our animal mental stage 
when we “must have thought as a wolf or 
bear does,’ as we lived also like them, 
snarling and tearing at raw flesh. In this 
connection be it noted that he does not be- 
lieve in inherited qualities, but that “we are 
all born wholly uncivilized,” even now, so 
that if “infants from the ‘best’ families” 
should now fall into the hands of apes, ape- 
like they’d grow to be. 

He then takes a monumental leap from 
the savage mind to what he considers the 
very beginning of critical thinking among 
the Greeks of the fourth and fifith centu- 
ries B. C., especially Plato and Aristotle. 

The Greeks, he thinks, discovered skep- 
ticism “and this was their supreme contri- 
bution to human thought.” He considers 
that there was absolutely no mental pro- 
gress during the two thousand years be- 
tween Aristotle and Lord Bacon, and he fea- 
tures the wonderful ‘scientific discoveries 
since the seventeenth century as furnishing 
the model for the mental discoveries and 
innovations that are just beginning to ten- 
tatively emerge in this world, now so tyr- 
anically business-ridden and beset with ar- 
chaic, baseless and untrue traditons. 

“An Acquisitive Society Sick,” the title 
of one of his last chapters, epitomizes his 
point of view. He hits the nail squarely on 
the head when he deplores “the almost uni- 
versal preoccupation with business,” to the 
practical exclusion of a vital and general 
interest in any of the worth-while things 
of life such as other historic periods had 
shown. He deplores the mania for perse- 
cution of radical ideas on the plea of the 
protection of Society and the State, and as 
the classic example of this plan of repres- 


*The Mind in the Making. ‘The relation 
of intelligence to Social Reform. By James 
Harvey Robinson. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


The Clark episode which might now al- 
most be called the Clark Saga was in no 
sense riotious or revolutionary. The Stu- 
dent body conducted themselves with per- 
fect courtesy both towards the administra- 
tion and towards each other. At the stu- 
dent meeting which decided to ask President 
Atwood to explain his action in interrupt- 
ing Scott Nearing’s speech there were ten 
students who did not vote. Some of those 
present insisted that the ten should express 
their point of view. But the meeting ruled 
that “if we are fighting for the right of 
free speech we must concede the right of 
free silence.” In this spirit the students 
attacked their problem. 

The students of Clark have performed a 
national service for their fellows in other 
colleges. Their protest has clarified the is- 
sue of academic freedom. There are two 
kinds of academic freedom: freedom to 
teach and freedom to learn. Freedom of 
the faculty to teach at Clark has not been 
abridged. Freedom of the students to 
Icarn has been officially assailed. 

The reason is that to President Atwood 
“academic freedom spells responsibility.” 
Responsibiliity to whom? To the trustees 
to spend their money in furthering beliefs 
convenient to them? To the parents to in- 
culeate their children with the beliefs of a 
former generation which were founded on 
the facts known thirty years ago before 
most of our modern research was even be- 
gun? To the students to provide them with 
the opportunity for free and impartial edu- 
cation which they desire and for which 
many of them are paying out of their own 
scantily filled pockets? To the -human race 
to assist its progress in the only way pos- 
sible, namely by the impartial examination 
of new ideas and new scientific discoveries? 
Perhaps President Atwood considers him- 
self responsible to himself for his own ideal. 
This he admitted in an interview with Bruce 
Bliven to be a “Bigger Better Clark.” 

The. Clark issue is not local. It is a sub- 
ject for the attention of the National Stu- 
dent Forum. Students all over the country 
have come to realise the necessity of taking 
a stand for freedom of learning. They are 
not unreasonable. They do not demand 
that the buildings and money given to a 
university be used contrary to the wishes 
of the donors. Nevertheless, it seems to 
them that no university can be considered 
a public institution for higher education 
unless there is at least one hall in it where 
they may hear the speakers to whom they 
wish to listen. Where such a hall does not 
exist the students must find some place 
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sion he cites the four volumes of the so- 
called Lusk Report to which he devotes over 
a chapter. It is hard to see, though, how 
he can logically think the Report fosters 
ignorance as it presents for public con- 
sumption the largest collection of original 
radical literature and documents ever col- 
lected, and so invites the fullest knowledge 
of them. But of course Professor Robin- 
son’s essay aims at propaganda. 
A. L. FROTHINGHAM 
Professor Emeritus of History and 
Archeology at Princeton 

Princeton, N. J., April 12, 1922 


How Horrible It Is To Be 
Aimless 


perhaps only the student fully realizes. 
“Know what you want, and go for it 
steadily” we are continually told by suc- 
cessful men. “All you’ve got to do is to 
Is it? 
Take a 3 year old child who has been re- 


know what you want; it’s easy.” 


moved to new and rather overwhelming 


surroundings. You offer him his monkey, 
his teddy bear, your watch, all his familiar 
toys. He won’t play. He is cross and 
obstinate and refuses to do anything that 
you suggest to him. At last in desperation, 
you ask him “well then, what do you want 
to do?” He will probably fly into a rage, 
for it is the last thing he can tell you, and 
the one thing that he wants to find out. So 
with the student in a larger and more in- 
tellectual field. He must examine every- 
thing within his range of vision as fully 
as possible before he can find his goal. He 
must thoroughly know his environment be- 
fore he can adjust himself to its demands 
or change it to fit his own. If he has 
studied only one side of a question he is 
like a one-legged man without a crutch. 
He can go no distance. The slightest oppo- 
sition upsets him. 


Freedom of Enquiry 


Freedom to examine and to discuss every 
side of every question is essential if the 
poor abused student is every to orient 
himself in society. (We do not refer to 
the Smart Set). Whether he regards so- 
ciety as a sick patient or a healthy growing 
child he knows it must change for better 
or worse; and he with it; he must under- 
stand thoroughly the situation if he is to 
help along the change for the better. There- 
fore this journal which hopes to be the 
friend and confidante as well as the long 
distance telephone between the students of 
America in their efforts to find themselves 
and to define their aims, is founded only 
upon one principle—freedom of discussion. 
Courtesy in expression is advocated. 


outside the university to which they may 
invite speakers. Students must in one way 
or another attain that freedom of learning 
without which they must face the world 
unprepared to grasp its most important 
problems. 

Yet, tho the students of Clark have with 
courage and sincerity defined the issue and 
presented it to the colleges of America, 
have they themselves capitulated? They 
have signed a statement which seems to 
admit (see “page 6, clause 5) that students 
may have freedom of learning as long as 
they learn privately and secretly in their 
own small organisation. But if they learn 
openly and wish to admit others to their 
opportunities (see page 6, clause 5 and 4) 
freedom of learning must be replaced by 
University Responsibility and Sanction. The 
leaders of the students feel this is not right 
but they must take what they can get for 
the moment. The question is how will those 
who raised the issue and defined it so clear- 
ly carry on the struggle? Many colleges 
have been encouraged by their stand to 
demand freedom of learning in their own 
institutions. Will Clark continue to lead 
the students of America? 


